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Rebellion Ends 


By Walter E. Myer 











HIS is the story of a worm that 

turned, and then turned back again. 
It is the story of a good-natured, com- 
placent man who started out to make 
himself over and finally gave up; the 
story of a rebellion that was unsuccess- 
ful. ’ 
The man we are writing about was 
as unselfish as a person could be. Uncle 
John, for that is what all the neighbors 
called him, never missed a chance to 
perform a helpful, friendly act. He was 
always doing things for others, without 
expecting anything in return. He gave 
freely to every charity and in addition 
had his own list of unfortunate people 
who needed assistance; and he did not 
fail them. 

Uncle John’s contributions were not 
always labelled by the dollar sign. He 
gave time as well as money. He coop- 
erated with others when it didn’t pay 
him financially to do so. He was for- 
ever looking for a chance to render a 
service. 

Sometimes his services were appre- 
ciated. Sometimes they were taken for 
granted and then forgotten, just as help- 
ful acts so often are. Seldom did any- 
one do anything for him, since every- 
one was in the habit of thinking of him 
as being on the outgoing rather than 
the incoming end. 

Finally Uncle John got to thinking, 
and he said to himself: “All my life 
I’ve been getting most of my pleasure 
by doing things for other people. I 
haven’t thought much about my own 
satisfactions. Now I’m getting old, and 
for the rest of the journey I’m going 
to look out for myself and other people 
can do the same.” 

So he began dining sumptuously and 
dressing expensively. He bought a new 
home and a new car. He spent money 
on himself as he had never done before. 
He gave thought to his own advantages, 
comforts, and satisfactions. He tried 
to forget those who were less fortunate. 
Uncle John tried 
this experiment in 
calculated selfish- 
ness for a while, 
then gave it up. It 
really wasn’t any 
fun. Too long had 
he enjoyed the very 
real pleasure which 
comes from helping 
others to enjoy- 
ment. Selfish satis- 
factions from which 
others were excluded now seemed cheap 
and shoddy. 

Another fact was also discovered. He 
couldn’t always find happiness for him- 
self alone, but he could at any time 
render service to others, and since he 
found satisfaction in such acts, unfail- 
ing success was before him. 

Uncle John carried on his rebellion 
until he learned from experience that 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Some people learn this in their 
youth, and they travel through life on 
the highway of happiness. 

The English statesman, William E. 
Gladstone, said: “Selfishness is the 
greatest curse of the human race.” It 
is responsible for most of our personal 
problems and worries, and for the fail- 
ure of people everywhere to live to- 
gether in harmony and peace. 


Walter E. Myer 
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IN MODERN TURKEY, women now take part in many professions, sports and other 


activities that were formerly 


reserved only 
fastening a tow line to a glider before going aloft. 


‘Turkey and the West 


for men. The two women here are 
Gliding is very popular in Turkey. 


Lying on Two Continents the Nation Fears Russian Pressure 


and Wants Firm Alliance with the Democracies 


OUGH, anti-Russian Turkey is tak- 

ing a leading part today in the free 
world’s fight against communism. 

An ancient, Middle Eastern land of 
about 20 million people, Turkey sup- 
ports the United Nations in efforts to 
halt aggression. Turkish troops are 
fighting with the UN army in Korea, 
and the Turkish navy is cooperating 
with the west in plans for defending 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Turks are firmly resisting Com- 
munist propaganda and political pres- 
sure from the Russians, with whom 
they have a “back door” frontier in 
Asia. Rejecting communism, they are 
steadily improving their democracy 
along western lines. They are work- 
ing also to better their methods of 
farming and to develop efficient in- 
dustries. 

The Turks are showing great deter- 
mination in building a western-style 
nation, and they are being encouraged 
by the United States. American mili- 
tary and economic aid to Turkey has 
totalled about 400 million dollars since 
1947. With all the help they are get- 
ting, however, the Turks face a tre- 
mendous task; they are trying to do 
away, in a short period of time, with 
a primitive way of life that has existed 
in Turkey for thousands of years. 

The Turkey of yesterday began in 
the early 1200’s with the appearance 
of the Ottomans or Osmanli. These 


were fierce peoples who lived in black, 
horse-hair tents, and they probably 
came from Mongolia. They founded 
the Ottoman Empire which, in the 
1500’s, included Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, parts of Hungary, Poland, 
and Russia, as well as much of the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

Very largely as the result of wars, 
many of them with Russia, the empire 
was nearly wiped out in the years 
from 1700 to 1913. Further losses 
during World War I, when Turkey 
was an ally of Germany, reduced the 
country to its present size. 

Turkey today lies partly in Europe 
and partly in Asia. The country is 
thus of two worlds, a connecting link 
between the last of the European west 
and the beginning of the Asiatic east. 
A narrow water channel separates the 
two sections of the country. 

European Turkey is slightly larger 
than Vermont. There are rolling 
plains like those in the American mid- 
west, some mountains in the north- 
east, and a rocky coast. The climate 
is moderate, and tobacco and fruits 
are important crops. Istanbul (for- 
merly Constantinople) is the chief 
port and commercial center; it has a 
population cf about 900,000. 

Asiatic Turkey is separated from 
Europe by the Dardanelles and Bos- 
porus Straits plus the Sea of Mar- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Parliamentary 
Plan Examined 


British and Canadian Types of 
Government Differ Consid- 
erably from Our Own 

PROPOSAL, which almost cer- 


tainly will not 
been introduced in Congress. 


be passed, has 
Even 
though the measure is not expected 
to get to first base with the lawmakers, 
it holds considerable interest for stu- 
dents of governmental affairs. Spon- 
sored by Representative Frederic Cou- 
dert, Jr., of New York, it involves the 
question of how a democratic govern- 
ment ought to be organized—of how 
we can get the best working relation- 
ship between the legislative and the 
executive branches. 

Every democratic government has 
a lawmaking body, like our Congress 
or the British Parliament, and a chief 
executive, like our President or the 
British Prime Minister. All govern- 
ments, however, do not have the same 
rules to guide the relationships be- 
tween the lawmakers and the execu- 
tive. The arrangements within our 
government far different from 
those which prevail in Britain, France, 
and numerous other democratic coun- 
tries. 

Before studying Representative 
Coudert’s new proposal, let us exam- 
ine our present political system and 
see how it differs from those of certain 
other nations. Here are the main 
features of the set-up in the United 
States: 

Our lawmakers and President are 
put in office for a definite term of 
years. The President is elected for 
four years, U. S. representatives for 
two years, and senators for six years. 
There is no way in which a President 
can get rid of a hostile Congress. 
Lawmakers can remove a President 
through the impeachment process, but 
never in our history have they done 
so. In effect, the President can re- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
PRIME MINISTER Robert Menzies of 
Australia has been unable to get along 
with parliament and has forced the call- 
ing of new elections. He has this power 
under Australia’s parliamentary system 
of government, 
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TURKEY lies in the Middle East where Europe ends and Asia begins. 


the Bosporus. 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


The Sea of Marmara is between the Dardanelles and 


A Link Between Europe and Asia 


mara. These three bodies of water 
are linked together, and they connect 
the Mediterranean and Black seas. 

The Asiatic part of Turkey is about 
the size of Texas. The interior is a 
dry, almost treeless plateau with a 
climate that is hot in summer and bit- 
terly cold in winter. The farmers 
there grow wheat and raise sheep, 
goats, and some cattle. The capital 
city, Ankara, with a population of 
about 230,000, is in the north-central 
part of this interior region. 

The plateau area is largely ringed 
by mountains. On the other side of 
the mountains, along the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Sea coasts, the terri- 
tory is fairly flat. These coastal plains 
are highly productive. Tobacco, olives, 
grapes, cotton, figs, and oranges are 
among the products raised there. 

Although the government has been 
developing industry, including the 
construction of a big steel mill and 
textile factories, agriculture remains 
the source of livelihood for four-fifths 
of the Turks. They sell substantial 
quantities of tobacco and figs, as well 
as some wheat, to other countries. 
The United States buys large amounts 
of the tobacco. 


Many Contrasts 


Turkish life offers many contrasts, 
as might be expected from a land 
where east and west come together. 
You will find American automobiles, 
fashionable hotels, department stores, 
factories, and people in western dress 
in the cities. You may also find dingy, 
narrow streets, and open market 
places, bazaars, selling colorful hand- 
woven rugs, and costume jewelry. 
You may see a merchant riding a 
small donkey, followed by a camel 
which has been loaded with goods to 
be sold. Then there are the eastern, 
Mohammedan churches, or mosques, 
with huge domes and graceful, slender 
towers. 

The country offers even more start- 
ling pictures. Farmers still use carts 
with wooden, spokeless wheels, and 
wooden plows that were in vogue thou- 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is both 
Women 


sands of years ago. Grain 
sown and threshed by hand. 
do most of the farm work. 

Houses are grouped in villages, 
away from the farm land. The homes 
are low and small, and usually have a 
dirt floor covered by a straw mat. 
The buildings may be of rough stone 
in mountain areas, and of unpainted 
timber, or mud-and-straw brick in the 
valleys. 

There are signs of progress in agri- 
culture. New, square, white govern- 
ment buildings in the drab villages 
usually serve as community centers. 
In these, farmers may hear lectures 
on modern methods of handling crops 
and improving the soil. Young men 
of high school age go to village insti- 
tutes to study farming. Government 
banks and cooperatives exist to lend 
money to farmers and to help them 
market crops. Modern machinery is 
being introduced slowly. 

The great need for agricultural im- 
provement is well illustrated by the 
story of a farm village which, last 
year, got its first cold storage plant. 
In this particular village, the custom 
was to butcher just enough animals 
to fill food needs of the moment. 
There was no way of keeping big 
quantities of fresh meat from spoiling. 
With the new plant, the village can 
now store meat over a long period. 
But it is only one village. Refrigera- 
tor plants are needed in probably 
25,000 or more communities if a sys- 
tem of storing and marketing meat 
is to be established in Turkey. 

Kemal Ataturk (who also was 
known as Mustapha Kemal) started 
Turkey on the road to western ways 
of living in the 1920's. While an army 
officer, he helped to overthrow the 
power of the ruling Sultan after World 
War I. The Republic of Turkey was 
formally established in 1923 by the 
National Assembly (or parliament) 
and Ataturk was made the first presi- 
dent. 

Ambitious and often cruel, Ataturk 
ruled as a dictator. He wanted democ- 
racy, he said, but he felt that the peo- 


ple were not ready for it. He.wanted 
first to make Turkey a new, modern 
nation, and he set out to do the job 
with force and determination. 

Ataturk did away with the veil, 
which Turkish women had long worn 
in public to hide their faces. He or- 
dered an end to the fez, a round, red 
cap with a black tassel which Turkish 
men had worn for hundreds of years. 
Farmers were horrified when Ataturk 
appeared in a western-style Panama 
hat and ordered them also to put on 
hats with brims. Troops were used 
to enforce the order. Fez and veil 
are rarely seen today. 

Ataturk substituted the easier Latin 
for the older Arabic letters and went 
about the country with a blackboard 
to lecture on the new alphabet. When 
he started out, only 8 per cent of the 
Turks could read the Latin letters; 
25 per cent can do so today. Ataturk 
planned and constructed new buildings 
in the cities. He had factories built, 
and started government banks and 
cooperative agencies to help both in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Democracy made headway slowly 
during Ataturk’s reign. The people 
were permitted to go through the pro- 
cedure of voting for members of their 
legislature, the National Assembly, 
which elected the President. But Ata- 
turk permitted only one party to exist 
—his own. President Ismet Inonu, 
elected after Ataturk died in 1938, 
also adhered to the one-party system 
for a number of years. There was 
thus no chance for the people to ex- 
press disapproval of government by 
voting for opposition candidates. 

In 1946, however, a two-party sys- 
tem was tried out in elections. Then, 
in 1950 elections, President Inonu’s 
Republican People’s Party was de- 
feated by the new, opposition political 
group, the Democratic Party. With a 
big majority in the legislature, the 
Democrats elected Celal Bayar as 
president. Inonu stepped out as 
quietly as a President of the United 
States leaves office after he has lost 
a national election. Western observers 


believe that the two-party system is in 
Turkey to stay, and that the govern- 
ment is now well on the road to main- 
taining a western-style democracy. 

Problems, and ones, still 
confront the Turkish democracy. A 
good part of industry is owned by the 
Turkish government and many Turks 
complain that there is considerable 
inefficiency. A number of Turks also 
believe that much of the industry is 
of the wrong type; in place of big 
factories for export, they think that 
more small concerns are needed to turn 
out simple but modern plows and farm 
tools for agriculture. 

In the past year, the government has 
recognized these issues. It has begun 
to encourage private citizens to de- 
velop more small-scale industry. 


serious 


Russian Danger 

Russia is an ever-present danger. 
Since World War II, Russia has de- 
manded the right to put Soviet troops 
in coastal areas of the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles Straits. The straits pro- 
vide a path from Russia’s southern 
ports, in the landlocked Black Sea, to 
the Mediterranean. Control of the 
straits in time of war would make it 
possible for Russian warships to slip 
easily into the Mediteranean to attack 
enemy shipping. Turkey has stead- 
fastly held to her position as sole 
guardian of the straits by refusing to 
let Russia fortify the area. 

With an army of about 650,000 men, 
trained partly by American military 
advisers, and with a navy that is being 
built up slowly, Turkey probably could 
fight an effective delaying action if 
Russia attacked. She would, however, 
need help from the west very quickly, 
and she wants better guarantees of 
western help than she has now. 

She was refused membership last 
year in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), partly because 
of her distance from the heart of the 
sAtlantic defense area. This refusal is 
now being reconsidered. There is also 
some discussion now of a Mediterra- 
nean defense alliance which might be 
tied in with NATO. Since the Turk- 
ish navy is already cooperating in 
Mediterranean defenses, such an al- 
liance might provide her with the 
guarantees of aid she feels she needs. 

Turkey, at any rate, seems deter- 
mined to resist Russian domination. 
She can almost certainly be counted 
upon as a continuing partner in the 
fight against Communist aggression. 


ACME 
THE TURKISH BOY, a street vendor, 
sells coffee and tea to merchants each 
morning. He’s shown returning the 
glasses. 
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“Stalin's Nine Headaches,” by 
Leland Stowe, This Week Magazine. 

The Soviet regime in Russia may 
look powerful from the outside, but 
we should not overlook the fact that 
it has serious weaknesses. Here are 
nine big headaches for Stalin: 

1. In production the Soviet state is 
far inferior to the western powers. 

2. Like all dictators, the Soviet 
rulers live in constant fear of plots 
and from within their 
own country. 

3. Tito’s defiance in Yugoslavia 
threatens Stalin’s control of Commu- 
nists all over the world. 

1. The great majority of the people 
in satellite countries are bitterly anti- 
Soviet. 

5. According to the best estimates, 
Russia lags far behind the U. S. in 
A-bomb production. 

6. The Soviets have a critical short- 
age of oil and high-octane gas. 

7. The Soviets have only a limited 
supply of food. 

8. Mao Tse-tung has become a po- 
tential rival of Stalin for world 
Communist leadership. 

9. The western nations are in 
midst of powerful rearmament. 

We in the democracies must work 
to exploit these weak spots in Soviet 
strength. 


assassination 


the 


“What Can One Do?”, editorial in 
Christian Science Monitor. 

A great peril of the day is a con- 
tagious sense of futility in the think- 
ing of the individual citizen. How 
can one ballot affect the outcome? 
How can one voice be heard among the 
clamorous babble? 

The individual citizen is not futile— 
not unless he permits himself to be. 
For one thing, he is never a lone citi- 
zen. On every question, against every 
abuse, there are other citizens suffi- 
ciently like-minded to pool their en- 
ergies and work together. The an- 
swer is to find the team and join it. 

It is helpful, too, to know that 
every problem, no matter how com- 
plex, has a thousand handles small 
enough for one person to grasp. Let 
him lay hold of that handle, hang onto 
it, pull, and keep pulling. Pulling 
at first may be no more than casting 
a thoughtful and informed ballot, or 
mailing a small check to a good cause, 
or writing a letter to a newspaper, 
or volunteering a little spare time to 
an organization whose aim one shares. 


“Potent Medicine,” by Maj. Gen. 
H. G. Armstrong, Surgeon General, 
U. S. Air Force, Boeing Magazine. 


The mortality rate among our 
wounded in Korea has been less than 
half of that of World War II. Out 
of every 100 injured fighting men 
brought into a battalion aid station, 
only two may be expected to die as 
a result of their wounds. The reasons 
are advances in medical science, and 
the airplane. 

More than 95 per cent of all patients 
are moved quickly from Korea back 
to hospitals and specialized medical 
facilities by air. The time saved 
means lives saved. The use of the 
airplane as the primary means of 
moving the wounded is the greatest 
advance ever made in the handling of 
American battle casualties. 
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THE POINT FOUR program seeks to raise world living standards. Can we afford 


to spend more money for this purpose, and should we do so? 


Would American 


investors profit by establishing new industries in poor nations? 


World Aid Program 


Board, Headed by Nelson Rockefeller, Emphasizes Use of Private 


Funds in Building up Underdeveloped Areas 


Sippy ii leaders are study- 
ing a proposal to increase U. S. 
economic aid to underdeveloped lands 
throughout the world. The proposal 
was recently put forth by the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board. 
This group, headed by Nelson Rocke- 
feller and including in its membership 
12 other distinguished citizens, was 
appointed by President Truman last 
November to study the various eco- 
nomic-aid programs we are carrying 
out and to recommend a 
action for the future. 

In its report the Advisory Board 
brought out a num- 
ber of striking 
facts regarding un- 
derdeveloped re- 

For exam- 
ple, about one half 
of the world’s area 
—it pointed 
out—may be prop- 
erly termed “un- 
derdeveloped.” In- 
cluded in this clas- 
are most of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

In these regions the standard of 
living is low with the average income 
about $80 per person as compared to 
$1,453 in the United States. The av- 
erage diet is only 2,000 calories a day 
—about 55 per cent of what it is in 
this country. 

The Advisory Board firmly believes 
we should expand our aid programs 
to these areas. The granting of addi- 
tional assistance would, it is said, have 
several results, beneficial to both the 
underdeveloped and to the 
United States. 

The raising of living standards 
would, the Board believes, make the 
people of these regions less inclined 
to swing toward communism, which 
thrives on poverty and misery. At 
the same time the development of un- 
tapped would stimulate 
trade and would provide the United 
States and the other western democ- 
racies with a source of vital raw mate- 
rials needed in the rearmament pro- 
gram. We are already almost entirely 
dependent on these underdeveloped 


course of 


gions. 
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Rockefeller 


sification 


areas 


resources 


areas for such critical items as natu- 

ral rubber, tin, bauxite, 

and manganese. 
Specifically, the 


chromium, 


group headed by 
Mr. Rockefeller, a former Assistant 
Secretary of State, recommends that 
the United States appropriate some 
500 million dollars a year for several 
years to develop dams, harbors and 
roads, and to finance health and sani- 
tation projects in underdeveloped 
regions. 

It would be private citizens, though, 
rather than the government, who, 
under the Board’s proposal, would play 
the major role in increasing produc- 
tion in these areas. 
taken to encourage private citizens 
to invest their money in overseas en- 
terprises. The feels that if 
proper safeguards taken, pri- 
vate investors could adequately finance 
development programs with the ex- 
pectation of making a fair profit. The 
people of the area would benefit, of 
course, through a rise in living stand- 
ards. 

Among other things, the Advisory 
Board proposes, too, that all United 
States economic-aid programs abroad 
be managed by a single agency known 
as the U. S. Overseas Ad- 
ministration. The new organization 
would take over the jobs now done 
by some 23 different agencies. 

Among the programs now under 
way which would come under the new 
organization is the Point Four plan, 
first proposed by President Truman 
in 1949 to aid underdeveloped areas. 


Steps would be 


Board 
were 


Economic 


Last year Congress appropriated 3414 
million dollars for the project. These 
funds are now being used to increase 
crop output and to improve health 
and sanitation conditions in 18 coun- 
tries. The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, which is promoting eco- 
nomic recovery in 
would also 
new agency. 

Of course, the recommendations of 
the Advisory Board have a long road 
to go before they are enacted into law, 
if ever. President Truman generally 
approves the report and has sent it 
along for Congress to study. 
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RESIDENT 

France made 
when he arrived in 
President 
It is the first time a French 


Vincent Auriol of 
history last 
Washington to 
Truman 


ween 


see and address 
Congress. 
president has visited this country. 

Government leaders were encour- 
aged Monsieur Auriol pledged 
that will do her full 


helping build a European army strong 


when 
France part in 
enough to deter aggression. 

Auriol, who is 66, is the first presi- 
dent of the Fourth French Republi 
which was created in 1946. 
limited. 


As presi- 
dent, his The 
chief 
France is 
the 
with his cabinet, 
directs the 
government’s poli- 
When a pre- 
mier is overthrown, 
President Auriol 
seeks to choose an- 
other 
can win 


powers are 
executive of 
really 


premier, who, 


cies. 


leader who 
the 
port of a majority in the Assembly 
(main branch of parliament 

The premier who is guiding France’s 
government now is 67-year-old Henri 
Queuille (see picture on page 6). A 
veteran officeholder, he studied and 
practiced medicine as a young man. 
Queuille was first elected to the French 
parliament in 1914. Since then he 
has repeatedly re-elected, 
has served in many cabinets. 

Just now Premier Queuille has a 
particularly ticklish France, 
beset by economic difficulties, strug- 
gles to rearm. He also is trying to 
reform France’s election system, which 
has proved inefficient. 


Auriol 
sup- 


been and 


job as 


REAT BRITAIN’s Foreign 

Minister, Herbert Morrison, is 
busily directing his country’s inter- 
national affairs. He took over that 
difficult job last month when he suc- 
ceeded Ernest Bevin who resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 

Morrison grew up in London’s poor 
East Side, forced to leave 
school at the age of 14 to help sup- 
port his family. In his early years, 
he became intensely 


new 


and was 


interested in la- 
bor movements and politics. On Lon- 
don street corners, he made speeches 
which spread his fame among his 
Cockney neighbors. Morrison 
rapidly as a Labor Party official, and 
was elected to pub- 
lic office in London 
while still a young 
man. At 35, he 
became a member 
of parliament. 
The 63-year-old 
Foreign Minister 
is a staunch sup- 
a porter of the La- 
— bor Party, and was 
made Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee’s right-hand man (deputy 
chief of England) when that party 
won the national election in 1945. 
Morrison continued as deputy chief 
until his appointment as Foreign Min- 
ister last month. 

Herbert Morrison is said to have a 
keen mind, a sense of humor, and a 
sharp saw-like voice—a good match, 
it is held, for Russia’s acid-tongued 
diplomats. Britain’s Foreign Minister 
does not have the “polished” look of a 
diplomat. 
often 


rose 


Morrison 


He is a careless dresser and 
leaves his hair uncombed. 
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The Story of the Week 


GLY SAUX 


TV and Crime 


*One effect of the sensational Ke- 
fauver committee crime hearings is 
to raise the question: How extensively 
should television be used in such in- 
vestigations? 

In heavily populated areas of the 
nation, millions of citizens have 
watched underworld chieftains testify, 
with the same interest they would 
devote to the choicest of entertainment 
programs. Some observers say this 
is a bad thing for the nation. The 
Washington Post, for instance, de- 
clares that: 

“The more they (crime hearings) 
tend to be regarded as entertainment, 
the more easily organized crime can 
be sloughed off and forgotten.” The 
newspaper also says that “the knowl- 
edge that his actions are being re- 
corded on millions of screens must be 
disquieting to a witness.” 

Other observers argue, on the other 
hand, that the hearings should con- 
tinue to be televised, and even more 
extensively in future inquiries. By 
dramatizing the hearings and bringing 
them into millions of homes, video is 
making the people aware of the crime 
menace to an extent that they have 
never been before. 

A measure is now before Congress 
to arrange for the televising of all im- 
portant congressional hearings as well 
as debates in the Senate and House. 
Its sponsors contend that such a step 
would tremendously increase public 
interest in governmental affairs. 

Many educators favor this plan, and 
they also think that schools, as rapidly 
as possible, should obtain television 
sets so their students may hear and 
witness vital public events such as 
congressional hearings and debates. 


Frank Costello 


Since Frank Costello appeared be- 
fore the Kefauver Crime Investigating 
Committee, these questions have been 
frequently asked: 

Has he actually violated laws in his 
alleged gambling and other activities? 
Will the government seek to pin defi- 
nite charges on him and bring him to 
trial? Should he be convicted of con- 
tempt for refusing to answer a num- 
ber of questions asked him by a com- 
mittee of Congress? 

Whatever happens to Frank Costello 
from this point on, he has already 
had a stormy career. Born 60 years 
ago in Italy, he came to this country 
at an early age. During “prohibi- 


WIDE WORLD 
FRANK COSTELLO is under investigation 
for his gambling activities and his income 
tax payments 
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These members of a women’s party are 


picketing the home of the Egyptian Prime Minister in Cairo with banners asking 
for the vote, as well as the right to sit in parliament. 


tion” days, when it was illegal to buy 
and sell liquor, he is known to have 
made huge profits as a “bootlegger.” 
More recently, he has been accused 
of being the leader of a crime organi- 
zation that operates gambling casinos, 
and engages in other unlawful activi- 
ties in several states. 


Ticklish Oil Situation 


When the Iranian government re- 
cently decided to take over rich oil 
lands, which are leased by a British 
company, a serious situation resulted. 
The Soviet Union has a strong influ- 
ence in Iran, and, with oil land na- 
tionalized, the petroleum which has 
been going to western powers may 
well be diverted to Russia. 

There still is hope, however, that 
some compromise can be worked out 
between Iran’s government and the 
British interests. Before the oil con- 
cession actually can be taken over, two 
months have been allowed for study 
of British proposals concerning the 
lands. These proposals were made in 
response to the complaints of Iranians 
before the government voted to take 
over the oil. 

Iranians claimed that their country 
received too little income from the 
British, in the form of rents; that 
oil was not distributed efficiently in 
Iran itself; that educational, health, 
and housing needs of employees of 
the British company were far from 
adequate. 

The British have offered to give Iran 
a greater share in the profits, and 
to discuss other grievances. The whole 
world is watching anxiously to see 
if Iranian and British officials do 
come to terms. 


UN Talkers 


Critics of the United Nations have 
complained that its sessions have been 
marked by too much talking, not 
enough action. As if to answer this 
criticism, a UN group has analyzed 
the amount of talking done by repre- 
sentatives of various nations at ses- 
sions of the General Assembly. It 
shows that one nation—the Soviet 
Union—out-talked all others by far. 

The survey group measured the 


talking record of various delegations 
by counting the words spoken at 50 
past sessions of the Assembly, as 
shown in a printed record. Among 
other things, the analysis showed that: 

Andrei Vishinsky, the Soviet foreign 
minister who is well-known for his 
bitter, long-winded attacks on the de- 
mocracies, delivered the longest single 
speech. It amounted to more than 
14,000 words. Vishinsky also gave the 
second, third, and fourth longest ad- 
dresses. Georgi Zarubin, another 
Russian delegate, made the fifth long- 
est oration. 

The Soviet delegation spoke exactly 
17.2 per cent of the words at the 50 
sessions. Russia and her satellites 
together did more than 40 per cent of 
the talking. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, spoke only about 5 per cent of 
the total words—yet it paid 40 per cent 
of the UN’s expenses during the pe- 
riod. Russia and her allies paid about 
10 per cent of the UN’s total costs. 


Pony Express 


Tomorrow is an anniversay which 
reminds us of the great strides made 
in the field of transportation in this 
country in the last century. On April 
3, 1860, the first Pony Express run 
was made. Nowadays, when we use 
air mail, radio, cable and telegraph 
to speed our words around the world, 
it is hard for us to realize what the 
Pony Express meant, in terms of 
speed, during the period of its ex- 
istence. 

The first Pony Express trip was 
between Missouri and California, over 
a route nearly 2,000 miles long. Rid- 
ers and ponies in relays raced the 
distance in about 10 days. Each rider 
carried a pair of 20-pound mail 
pouches over a 15-mile distance, be- 
fore switching ponies. Stopping at 
one of the 190 stations along the 
route, he would jump from his mount, 
switch to a fresh animal, and gallop 
on. 

This grueling type of riding was 
not the only hardship of the rigorous 
journeys. Often the mail carriers 
were attacked by Indians and bandits, 
which makes their record the more 
remarkable. Only once in all the 650,- 


000 miles ridden by the Pony Express- 
men was the mail lost. 

After 1% years of operation, the 
Pony Express went out of business. 
It was a costly way of sending mail, 
but it provided a dramatic chapter 
in American transportation history. 


Death on the Highway 


In 1950 some 35,000 men, women, 
and children died in auto crashes in 
the nation. Despite intensive cam- 
paigns to make the public safety-con- 
scious, the majority of states showed 
an increase in automobile fatalities. 

In 1949 the traffic accident rate did 
drop in 32 states, and the safety cam- 
paigns seemed to be succeeding. In 
1950, however, traffic casualties rose 
again. In all states but five, more 
persons died in highway crashes than 
in 1949. In the nation as a whole, 
3500 more people were killed in auto 
mishaps than in the previous year. 
Even taking into account the increase 
in population and in the amount of 
driving, the record was much worse 
than in 1949. 

Eleven states where the increase in 
traffic deaths was particularly notice- 
able were: Texas, Alabama, Florida, 
Illinois, Georgia, Michigan, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Mississippi. Five states 
which showed a decrease ‘in traffic 
deaths were North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oklahoma, Minnesota, and Ar- 
kansas. 


Schuman Plan 


It is almost 11 months since French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
first proposed his plan to merge the 
coal and steel industries of western 
European nations for their mutual 
benefit. 3ut it was not until last 
month that the plan was approved 
conditionally by six countries—France, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg. Now, 


ACME 
COLLEGE STUDENTS assisting the 
needy. New members of the Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, are helping to remodel 
the home of a needy family. The com- 
munity service idea was instituted to re- 
place the old forms of hazing during the 
initiation of new fraternity members. 


leaders of these nations say they have 
taken an important step toward bring- 
ing western Europe closer together, 
economically and _ politically. 

Just how will the Schuman Plan 
operate? A main provision is that the 
six nations will remove tariffs or other 
trade restrictions on shipments of coal 
and steel moving between the coun- 
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TODAY’S DOLLAR IS THIN. Five Republican women members of the House of Representatives thought up this basket 


idea to show how much more a $5 bill bought in the past than it does now. 


While prices are higher, wages and i 
Katharine St. George of New York. 
tries. This is to create a single mar- 
ket for coal and steel and give all six 
lands (with about 150 million people) 
equal access to it. It is also provided 
that all cartels (industrial combines) 
in these two major industries be ended. 

The result, it is hoped, will be to 
lower prices, increase production, and 
improve the living standards of the 
six nations. The new, combined west- 
ern European coal-steel industry 
would be put under a “high author- 
ity” composed of representatives from 
all the countries involved. 

Before the Schuman Plan can go 
into effect the parliaments of these 
lands must ratify it. Its 
hope that this will be done soon, and 
that the plan will eventually be ex- 
panded to include more products and 
more nations. 


sponsors 


Hiss Is Now in Prison 


The long fight of Alger Hiss to prove 
that he was not a traitor has failed. 
The former State Department official, 
who was convicted of giving away 
government secrets to a Communist 
agent, has started serving a five-year 
prison term. 

It was on August 3, 1948, that Hiss 
was first linked with Communist ac- 
tivities. Whittaker Chambers, an 
admitted ex-Communist, told a Con- 
gressional committee that his “former 
friend” had given him secret govern- 
ment documents when Chambers was 
a Communist Party operative. When 
the former State Department man de- 
nied the charges, he was accused of 
perjury and convicted. 

A first trial resulted in a hung 
jury, but in January 1950 Hiss was 
convicted at a second trial. An ap- 
peals court upheld the decision. Hiss 
asked the Supreme Court to review 
the case. The high tribunal refused 
to do this a few weeks ago, and the 
accused man’s fight for freedom was 
lost. 


Korean Developments 


What are the chances for peace in 
Korea? Can the United Nations get 
Chinese Communists and North Ko- 
reans to accept a cease-fire order? 
Will a UN decision to cross the 38th 
parallel—the former boundary be- 
tween North and South Korea—bring 
the full might of Communist China 


Bolton 


against the American and other United 
Nations troops? 

These and other questions are being 
discussed by UN officials as_ their 
forces slowly push the enemy north. 

Some the heavy 
troop losses that China has suffered 
in recent weeks of fighting may lead 
the Communist rulers to accept a UN 
peace offer. 

In the meantime, the United States 
and its allies in Korea are discussing 
this question: How far north should 
the UN armies go in their drive 
against the enemy? Many leaders say 
the UN armies cannot risk a full-scale 
war with China, a development which 
is likely if we push too close to the 
Manchurian border. These officials 
argue that a defense should have been 
made at the 38th parallel. Others in- 
sist that a line be fixed at Korea’s 
narrow waist—some miles above that 
dividing line. Still others ask that 
the UN push on to Manchuria. 

Military events in Korea during the 
coming days may force a decision. 


observers hope 


New Wage Board? 


In times like these, close coopera- 
tion between industrial leaders and 
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workers in building up the nation’s 
strength is particularly important. 
For that new efforts 
been made to reorganize a 
cial agency—the Wage Stabilization 
Board—to deal with labor disputes. 
It is hoped that the WSB can help 
settle the current 
tween some 250,000 workers and the 
meat offi- 
cials, as well as other industrial con- 
flicts. 

Labor left the former WSB, along 
with other defense agencies, several 
weeks ago. Union leaders protested 
that mobilization chiefs failed to halt 
price increases and did not give labor 
a proper voice in defense 


reason, have 


spe- 


wage dispute be- 


nation’s packing company 


shaping 
policies. 

Economic Stabilization Director 
Eric Johnston »has drawn up a plan 
for a new WSB, which would have 18 
members instead in the old 
board. Labor, industry, and the pub- 
lic would continue to be represented in 
the new agency. The board would 
settle labor disputes if both sides 
agreed to be bound by its decisions. 

As we go to press, industry, gov- 
ernment officials, and labor leaders 
are giving the proposal careful con- 
sideration. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 








_ A psychologist for children says spank- 
ing misses its aim. Many an old-timer 
remembers when it didn’t. 


* * * 


“What's that ugly insignia on the side 
of the bomber?” 

“Sh-h-h-h! That’s the commanding of- 
ficer looking out of the window.” 




















SALO IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“One of as is going to have to go after 
read” 


A burglar who had entered a house at 
midnight was interrupted when the owner 
awoke. Drawing his gun, the burglar 
said: 

“Don’t move or I’ll shoot. 
for your money.” 

“Let me turn on the light,” said the 
victim, “and I'll hunt with you.” 


* * * 


I’m hunting 


Passenger (to bus conductor reading 
paper) : “What time does this bus start?” 

Iriver (pointing to paper): “At the 
end of this article.” 


. * * * 


He: “No woman ever takes 
woman’s advice about dresses.” 

She: “Naturally. You don’t ask the 
enemy how to win the war.” 


® * * 


Mrs. Smith: “I wonder if you would be 
so kind as to weigh this package for 
me?” 
Butcher: “Why certainly. It weighs 
exactly three and a quarter pounds.” 

Mrs. Smith: “Thank you. It contains 
the bones you sent in that four-pound 
roast yesterday.” 


another 





News in Brief 











After making little progress in a se- 
ries of public meetings, representatives 
of the Big Four nations meeting in 
Paris—Britain, France, Russia, and the 
United States—decided to hold 
sessions. It was still hoped last week 
that the Paris conference would be able 
to reach agreement on a program to be 
discussed at a parley of Big Four for- 
eign ministers later this month 

The most hopeful development of the 
Paris meetings during the first two 
weeks was Russia’s hint that she might 
agree to a disarmament program with 
international Always be- 
fore, she has refused to submit to out- 
side inspection of her 
tivities. 


secret 


Supervision. 
armament ac- 


* * * 


The U. S. now has double the armed 
strength it had when South Korea was 
invaded. Our total military manpower 
has risen from 1,458,000 then to more 
than 2,900,000 now. 


* * * 


Today the Senate is scheduled to vote 
on the troops-for-Europe issue, after 
weeks of national debate. Legislators 
will vote on two points: whether four 
more Army divisions are to be sent to 
Europe; and whether in the future Con- 
gress must approve any new decisions 
involving overseas troop shipments. 


* * * 


When General Dwight Eisenhower re- 
cently appointed Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery and eight other officers to 
high staff jobs, he completed the high 
command of the North Atlantic Pact 
army. The American general made 
Montgomery his deputy commander of 
the international force which is designed 
to stop any Communist aggression in 
western Europe. 

Montgomery and Eisenhower are now 
in much the same relationship as they 
were during World War II. Then 
“Monty” served directly under “Ike” 
as commander of all British forces in 
the allied armies. 


* * * 

A New York Times survey at 40 col- 
leges and universities, shows that there 
is widespread “recruiting and subsidiz- 
ing of athletes.” It has been known for 
some time that good athletes receive 
scholarships, special jobs, and some- 
times cash payments, autos, and even 
clothing. However, the Times says the 
situation is worse now, in some respects, 
than it was 22 years ago when the Car- 
negie Foundation made a famous exposé 
of commercialism in athletics. 

The effect of “big money” in sports, 
the newspaper points out, is that it 
establishes false values, tends to lower 
academic standards, and impairs “de- 
mocracy in education.” 


* * * 


The poll tax—a special levy required 
in some states before citizens can vote 
—is losing ground in the South. South 
Carolina’s legislature recently voted 
to repeal the tax—an act demanded by 
the state’s voters in the November elec- 
tion last year. Tennessee, too, has 
taken steps to abolish the payment of 
fees by voters. Only Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Texas, and Mississippi 
still have the poll tax. 


* * * 


Women run the town of Mendon, 
Michigan. In a local election last 
month, women candidates won every 
office listed on the ballots. Only one 
man continues to hold public office in 
Mendon—a city clerk whose job was 
not voted upon this year. 
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HARRIS @ EWING 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee of Britain 
must always have parliamentary support 


Governments 


(Concluded from page 1) 


main in office until the end of his term, 
whether he is getting along with Con- 
gress or not. 

Such an arrangement was purposely 
created by the men who drew up our 
national Constitution. They made 
each of the governmental branches— 
legislative, executive, and judicial— 
quite independent. One branch can 
check or balance another and prevent 
it from going too far; but unless there 
is a reasonable degree of cooperation 
among the different arms of the gov- 
ernment, little can be accomplished. 

If the President is at odds with 
Congress, he cannot win approval for 
the new laws he feels should be en- 
acted. He may not even be able to 
administer the old laws as he thinks 
he should, for Congress has the “power 


of the purse’—the power to provide 
or withhold the funds required by the 
executive departments. 

On the other hand, Congress needs 
the cooperation of the President. If 
the lawmakers enact a bill which the 


President opposes, he can use his 
power of veto to keep it from becoming 
law. Once a bill is vetoed, it can be 
rescued only by being passed again— 
this time with a two-thirds majority. 
Such a majority is, in most cases, 
hard to obtain. 

It can easily be seen how hostility 
between Congress and the President 
may slow up or even deadlock the nor- 
mal processes of government. This 
can occur even when Congress is con- 
trolled by the President’s own politi- 
cal party. Some of President Tru- 
man’s major proposals fared no better 
in the Democrat-controlled 81st Con- 
gress than in the Republican-con- 
trolled 80th. 

Disputes between the lawmakers 
and the President are usually the most 
severe, though, when Congress—or at 
least one house of Congress—is con- 
trolled by a party different from that 
of the President. Such a situation 
has existed during about 25 of the 
last 75 years. 

President William Howard Taft, a 
Republican, had serious trouble dur- 
ing his last two years in office, when 
the Democrats held control of the 
House of Representatives. His prob- 
lem was increased by a split within 
the ranks of his own party. 

President Woodrow Wilson, a Demo- 
erat, had to face a Republican Con- 
gress in the latter part of his adminis- 
tration. The Republicans refused al- 
most every important request he made. 

During the last two years that 
President Herbert Hoover, Republi- 
can, occupied the White House, the 


Democrats held sway in the House of 
Representatives. There was an almost 
complete stalemate in lawmaking dur- 
ing that critical period of depression. 

At the present time, there are 
enough Republicans and anti-Truman 
Democrats in Congress to make it im- 
possible for the President and the law- 
makers to reach agreement on a num- 
ber of important issues. 

To some students of government, 
the frequent deadlocks occurring be- 
tween U. S. lawmakers and the Presi- 
dent seem sufficiently serious to war- 
rant a major change in our political 
machinery. These people would like 
to have the Constitution altered so as 
to permit us to adopt what is known 
as the parliamentary system. In Eng- 
land, in the British dominions, and in 
several countries of continental Eu- 
rope which have a democratic form of 
government, the parliamentary system 
has been used for many years. 

In Canada, we find the parliamen- 
tary system operating much as it does 
in Britain. For example, the Prime 
Minister, who is Canada’s nearest 
equivalent to our President, is not 
directly chosen by the people. Cana- 
dian voters elect members of the 
House of Commons—the more impor- 
tant and powerful of the two houses 
of Parliament. Then the leader of the 
strongest party in the House of Com- 
mons becomes Prime Minister. 

When a serious disagreement arises 
between the Prime Minister and the 
House, the Prime Minister can choose 
one of two courses. If he feels that 
the voters of the nation would side 
with the House, he ordinarily resigns, 
and someone who has the backing of 
a majority in Parliament replaces him. 
But if he believes that the people are 
on his side, then he can have the House 
dissolved and a new election held. 

Australia has a somewhat similar 
arrangement. In that country, the 
Prime Minister recently had Parlia- 
ment dissolved, and new elections are 
to take place this month. Under the 
parliamentary plan, deadlocks between 
the chief executive and the lawmakers 
may be quickly ended. 

France is among the countries that 
has a parliamentary system. The 
French lawmakers, like those in Can- 
ada, can force a showdown with their 
chief executive (Premier) by voting 
against one of his measures. Under 
the French constitution, however, it is 
difficult for the Premier to call a new 
election when he is having a dispute 
with Parliament. Members of the 
Parliament know this, so they do not 
hesitate to vote him out of office. 

This situation is one reason why the 
French government is so unstable, and 
why the office of Premier changes 
hands so frequently. Another reason 
is that France, unlike the United 
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Premier Henri Queuille of France is in 
a less secure position than Attlee 


States, Britain, or Canada, has a large 
number of political parties. It is very 
difficult for these parties to work to- 
gether in Parliament and to agree for 
any length of time upon a Premier. 

Opponents of the parliamentary 
system call attention to France, be- 
cause most Americans regard that 
country’s governmental setup as un- 
satisfactory. People who favor a par- 
liamentary plan argue that we could 
easily avoid the defects of the French 
arrangement. They say, for instance, 
that our two-party system is firmly 
established, so that we could not de- 
velop a large number of parties as 
France has done. 

Although there is practically univer- 
sal agreement that the French politi- 
cal setup would not be suitable for the 
United States, there has often been 
debate over whether we should adopt 
a system like that of Britain or of 
Canada. The great majority of Amer- 
icans have always been opposed to such 
a change, but the subject keeps coming 
up from time to time. Here are some 
of the arguments used in defense of 
our present arrangement: 

“The parliamentary system is not as 
stable as ours. The whole nation would 
find it upsetting to have an election 
whenever the President and Congress 
fail to agree. There is seldom a com- 
plete deadlock between the executive 
and legislative branches under our 
present setup. Since both sides know 
that they cannot change the political 
situation until election time, they make 
compromises and try to work together. 

“Both the President and Congress 
have the power to appeal to public 
opinion for support. If the people feel 
that the issue is serious enough, they 
can force action of the kind they want 
by methods other than voting. Letters 
to Congress and government officials 
carry great influence. 

“More often than not, the country 
gains when there is lengthy debate 
over important bills. The nation’s 
laws are sound as a result. It is better 
to make laws too slowly than too 
rapidly. 

“If the parliamentary system were 
adopted here, a hostile President and 
Congress would each try to bring 
about an election at what seemed to 
be the most favorable time. There 
would be much political scheming and 
playing for advantage, and this state 
of affairs would seriously interfere 
with the work of the government. 

“Constitutional arrangements that 
operate well in some countries often 
fail in others. The system we use 
today is the one under which our coun- 
try has become great and prosperous. 
No other country has equalled our 
progress, so why should we change 
our political setup for one which 
might not serve our nation well?” 

The majority of Americans who 
favor the parliamentary arrange- 
ments make the following reply: 

“The parliamentary system is more 
democratic than ours. It enables the 
people to make a quick decision on any 
national issue which has become a 
serious cause of friction between the 
lawmakers and the head of the govern- 
ment. When such friction develops, 
the side which has lost popular sup- 
port also loses power. Under this kind 
of arrangement, we would never have 
a long deadlock, with one party in con- 
trol of Congress and the other in con- 
trol of the Presidency. 

“The parliamentary system would 
also help when the congressional ma- 
jority and the President, both belong- 
ing to the same party, are inclined 


to disagree. The system used in Brit- 
ain and Canada brings strong pressure 
to bear on both the executive and the 
legislators to work out their differ- 
ences. They know that if they become 
deadlocked there will have to be a 
showdown at the polls, with one side 
or the other losing power. No one can 
be certain who will be the victor, so 
everyone concerned makes a real effort 
to avoid stalemates. 

“The parliamentary plan would 
make both the President and Congress 
pay close attention to public opinion. 
If both knew that an election might 
be held at any time, they would be 
extremely careful to respect the wishes 
of the people. 

“In most of our elections, there are 
so many issues that it is generally 
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Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent of 
Canada is in same position as Attlee 


impossible to determine how the voters 
feel about any single question. Under 
a parliamentary system, elections can 
be called in order to let the voters make 
decisions about important specific is- 
sues on which the executive and the 
lawmakers cannot agree.” 

Representative Coudert of New 
York believes that the United States 
should adopt a system similar to those 
of Britain and Canada. He has there- 
fore proposed a Constitutional Amend- 
ment which would bring about the 
changes that he thinks are desirable. 

His plan differs in some respects 
from those of Britain and Canada. 
An important difference is that our 
President could not be forced to re- 
sign, or could not call a new national 
election, wnless two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress passed a resolution 
expressing lack of confidence in him. 

Many observers feel that the Cou- 
dert plan, with this two-thirds rule, 
represents a good compromise be- 
tween our present system and that of 
the British. Coudert’s opponents, 
meanwhile, are divided into two 
groups. 

First, there are those who defend 
our present arrangement and do not 
want a change of any sort. Second, 
there are individuals who do not think 
the plan goes far enough. They object 
to the requirement that a “no confi- 
dence” resolution would need a two- 
thirds vote. Such a large majority, 
they argue, is hard to obtain at any 
time. They contend that there would 
be about as many stalemates between 
Congress and the President under this 
arrangement as there are under our 
present system. 

Although there is little prospect 
that any change toward parliamentary 
government will be made in this coun- 
try, the system will continue to be dis- 
cussed, especially when serious and 
prolonged conflicts develop between 
Congress and the President. 
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Science News 











A this spring, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis has issued a list of polio precau- 
tions which should receive careful 
attention. The unusually large num- 
ber of polio cases in the past three 
years is a warning that the nation 
must be prepared for possible out- 
breaks this summer. 

To help you avoid taking unneces- 
sary chances with the disease, here 
are the “Polio Pointers for 1951” 
as outlined by the Foundation. You 
may want to clip and save them. 

1. DO—wash your hands carefully 
before eating. This is especially im- 
portant when polio is around. Keep 
your food clean and covered, too. 

2. DO—watch for signs of sickness, 
such as headache, fever, sore throat, 
upset stomach, muscles, stiff 
neck and back, and extreme fatigue. 
Of course, these symptoms may not 
be anything serious, but if you have 
them during an outbreak of polio 
it would be well to consult your doc- 
tor immediately! 

3. DO—telephone your local Chap- 
ter of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis if you need help. 
No patient will be allowed to go with- 
out the proper care for lack of money. 
That is what the March of Dimes 
is for! 

4. DO—remember that at least half 
of all polio patients suffer no paraly- 
sis at all. Another 25 per cent recover 
with no disabling after-effects. This 
is one of the encouraging things to 
remember about the disease. 

5. DON’T—get over-tired by hard 
work, exercise, or travel. This 
means men, women, and children. 
Scientists say that your body is less 
able to fight off the polio virus if you 
are unduly fatigued. 

6. DON’T—swim in cold water for 
a long time. Don’t get chilled or sit 
around in wet clothing. 

7. DON’T—have your tonsils 
moved during a polio outbreak. 

8. DON’T—visit places where there 
is a polio outbreak. Your health de- 
partment can advise you about this. 
However, you may still continue to 
see the friends you have been with 
right along. Once polio has appeared 
in a community, the virus is wide- 
spread. You will have come in con- 
tact with it already, and will have 
developed a degree of resistance to 
that particular virus. 

9. DON’T—use other people’s tow- 
els or dishes. The virus may be spread 
in this way. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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FAST TRANSMISSION. This machine 
can receive pictures, or printed words— 
at rapid speeds and over long distances. 
Western Union is using these High-Speed 
Fax Receivers, and the sending devices 
that go with them, in some of its offices. 
Messages or pictures go by radio. 
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THE PENINSULA west of the main part of Mexico is Le 
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»wer California 


In Lower California 


Peninsula, Stretching South from Our West Coast State, Is 


Mainly Barren, but Has Some Mineral Wealth 


OUTH of California lies a peninsula 

which is largely wilderness. De- 
spite its closeness to the United States, 
it is practically unknown to many 
Americans. The region is Baja 
(Lower) California, a state of Mex- 
ico. A number of people in our coun- 
try have so little knowledge of the 
area that they think it belongs to the 
United States. 

Although we hear little about 
Lower California, it covers a fairly 
large territory, almost equal to the 
state of Wisconsin. The distance 
from one end of the long, narrow pen- 
insula to the other is about that from 
Chicago to New Orleans. Only about 
302,000 people live in the whole region, 
though, because of its harsh physical 
characteristics. 

Much of the land is either hot, arid 
desert or barren mountains and rock 
formations, impossible to cultivate. 
Large areas of the peninsula, in fact, 
are so desolate that they are com- 
pletely uninhabited. On the other 
hand, there is a region in the north- 
ern part, along the Colorado River 
which flows down from the United 
States, where cotton, some cereals, 
fruits and other are grown. 
In this northern region the climate is 
milder than it is farther to the south. 

The sparsely populated peninsula is 
divided into northern and southern 
regions, the northern having as its 
capital Mexicali, across the border 
from the Imperial Valley of California. 
The capital of the southern district is 
La Paz, on a bay opening into the 
Gulf of California, which washes the 
peninsula on the east. The western 
shore faces the Pacific Ocean. 

Lower California is fairly rich in 
minerals. Silver and gold have been 
mined there, and new mines are pro- 
ducing ‘copper, lead, zinc, and some 
of the world’s most beautiful onyxes. 
Deposits of iron, gypsum, flint, and 
other ores await development, geolo- 
gists say. 

One of the factors that has delayed 
such development is the lack of an 
adequate railway system. Neverthe- 
less, some progress is being made. 
In 1948 President Aleman opened a 
new railroad between Sonora, the 
Mexican state bordering Lower Cali- 
fornia on the northeast, and the pen- 
insula itself. Airplane service of a 
sort has also been established between 


crops 


the peninsula and points on the main- 
land. 

Despite these gains, tourists 
the United States find Lower 
fornia backward in many ways. 
cept in fairly sizeable towns- 


from 
Cali- 

Ex- 
such as 
Tijuana, Mexicali, and some others— 
hotels, gas stations, and are 
scarce. Even where they do exist, 
roads are often in such poor condition 
that they make for treacherous driv- 
ing, motorists complain. 

One feature that attracts tourists 
is the fine game fishing on the Gulf 
of California. On the Gulf, too, there 
has been a thriving pearl fishing in- 
dustry, but this has decreased in im- 
portance in recent years. 

Lower California was explored as 
early as 1539 by a Spaniard named 
Francisco de Ulloa, acting on orders 
of the famous Hernando Cortes. The 
rugged terrain and climate seem to 
have discouraged colonizing, because 
no settlements resulted at the time. 
Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, Jesuit fathers began to build 
missions on the peninsula and by 1776 
there were 16 of the 
Indians. 

At that time, Lower California was 
joined to Alta or Upper California. 
When, after the Mexican War, the 
United States acquired Upper Cali- 
fornia as a part of the Union, Lower 
California remained a part of Mexico. 
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France is putting up new buildings 
in preparation for the 1951 UN Gen- 
eral Assembly meetings. The sessions, 
beginning November 6, will be held 
in Paris. 

One out of every 24 citizens in this 
country works for local, state or na- 
tional governments, according to the 
latest Census Bureau report. The 
total pay roll of the three has been 
over 1% billion dollars a month. Out 
of the more than 6 million civilian 
government workers, the national gov- 
ernment employs over 2 million. 


Pronunciations 


Ankara—ahng’kah-rah 

Celal Bayar—ja-lahl’ bi-ahr’ 

Henri Queuille—ahn-ré’ kuh’é 

Ismet Inonu—is-mét’ é’nuh-ny6o’ (y as 
in yes) 

Kemal Ataturk—kuh-mahl’ ah-tah- 
téork’ 

Marmara—mahr’mah-rah 

Vincent Auriol—vin-sahn’ 
(y as in yes) 


aw-ryawl’ 
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One of yeur readers says that 18- 
drafted. I thor- 
As it some 


boys can ge to college at least a year 


year-olds should be 
oughly disagree. is now, 
before expecting to be called. 

In case of all-out war, not only the 
18-year-old but the 
can probably look forward to service 
either directly in the 
or in some strategic civilian job. 


boys, also girls 


armed forces, 


NORENE BOIcouRrRT, 
Trousdale, Kansas 


* * * 


18- 


need manpower 


I am not in favor of drafting 
year-olds, but we do 
and our freedom is at stake. 
no doubt about it any 

I do think, though, that our younger 
boys should be kept in the U. S. for 
a longer period of time. Most parents 
afraid that will be 
drafted and shipped overseas after a 
few months’ training. 


There is 
more 


are their sons 


JO ANN PARENTEAU, 


Crookston, Minnesota 


x * * 
I think the President alone should 


be allowed to send troops abroad as 
Presidents have done in the past. We 
put our faith in the person we choose 
for President and we should respect 
him. We choose him and we should 
go along with what he thinks is best. 
KATHERINE FARRAR, 
South Portland, Maine 


* * * 


In a recent article you mention the 
possibility of the “flying saucers” be- 
ing balloons which the Navy is using 
in its study of cosmic rays. This is 
an unsatisfactory explanation. The 
Navy was experimenting with balloons 
long before people started seeing “fly- 
ing saucers.” Why had there been no 
reports of them previously? 

Perhaps some of the objects that 
people saw in the sky were balloons. 
But I think that the so-called flying 
saucers are a new type of missile with 
which the Army and Navy are experi- 
menting. It is significant that flying 
saucers are seen only in the United 
States. JosepH STURGIS, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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After reading the article on Great 
Britain in a recent issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, I certainly feel 
sorry for the people of that country 
in regard to the meat situation. I 
cannot say I agree with either the 
Labor or the Conservative parties, as 
each has its good and bad points. 
I think the Labor Party’s socialist 
program is very good for the people, 
but I don’t think the government 
should have taken over the steel mills. 

PATRICIA SHEARN, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Careers for Tomorrow -- Market Research 


HAT do you do, and why? What 

products do you purchase? These 
questions are the basis of a vocational 
field—market research—that has been 
growing steadily during the past 15 
years. 

Briefly, a market research staff at- 
tempts to find out what the buying 
public thinks about a given product or 
how it reacts to specific advertising 
campaigns. Often, the researchers run 
routine checks on products. Some- 
times, they make preliminary tests to 
see whether or not a new item will sell. 
Or again, the analyst may be called 
upon to see why a product is not selling 
well. 

Always, the end result of the work 
is to find the public’s response to given 
items. And usually the method of test- 
ing that response is the same. The 
process sounds simple, but actually it 
is a highly complicated, scientific pro- 
cedure. 

A market research project starts 
when a manufacturer or advertiser 
comes in with a specific question to be 
answered—“Should a new soap be 
put in a red or blue package?” let us 
say. Statisticians on the research 
staff take up the project to select a 
“sample” or group of people that are 
to be interviewed. The sample must 
be selected, according to scientific 
principles, so that the 3,000 or 3,500 
people it includes are representative 
of a large section of the population. 

Meanwhile psychologists on the re- 
search staff formulate questions to ask 
the people that make up the sample. 
The questions must be carefully writ- 
ten, for the shifting of even one word 
can make the difference between biased 
and unbiased answers. 


After the sample and questions have 
been chosen, interviewers in various 
parts of the country—rural as well as 
urban areas—take over. They find 
individuals who fit the specifications 
of the sample and ask for their an- 
swers to the questions. The responses 
are sent to the research headquarters 
where they are analyzed according to 
scientific formulas. In the end, out 





DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
MARKET RESEARCH depends to a large 
extent on personal interviews 
comes the answer—the public wants 

soap in a blue package. 

While different groups of workers 
perform different parts of the market 
research process, all need roughly the 
same qualifications. In general, mar- 
ket researchers must have a scientific 
turn of mind—an ability to under- 
stand mathematics and psychology. 
They should also be able to express 
themselves clearly and concisely in 
writing. Accuracy, dependability, and 
imagination are other qualities re- 
quired. 

A college education—with courses 


in economics, English, statistics, psy- 
chology, and sociology—is almost an 
essential in this field. Quite often col- 
lege students can secure jobs as part- 
time interviewers. Thus they get ex- 
perience that will be valuable later. 

Manufacturing firms, advertising 
agencies, wholesalers, retail firms, and 
market research agencies employ peo- 
ple in this field. Interviewers—who 
are usually part-time workers—live 
in all parts of the country. Otherwise, 
market research jobs are usually con- 
centrated in the larger cities. Some 
few positions are available with re- 
search centers operated in connection 
with universities. 

Interviewers earn from $7 to $10 a 
day when they work. Starting salaries 
for beginners in other jobs are not 
generally high, but eventually an ex- 
perienced person may have an income 
ranging upward from $5,000 a year. 

The field is one that is open to both 
men and women. If you go into the 
work, you will probably start as an 
interviewer or in a junior research 
job. As you advance you will handle 
different phases of the research proj- 
ects. Supervisory positions will come 
only when you understand all aspects 
of the work. 

There is no single source from 
which additional information on mar- 
ket research can be obtained. Con- 
sumer and Opinion Research, a book 
by Albert B. Blankenship (Harper & 
3rothers, Publisher), the 
work. The Universities of Chicago, 
Denver, and Michigan have research 
centers. Catalogues from these in- 
stitutions will show courses they offer 
in the field. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Amendments 


T is not easy to bring about a change 
in the Constitution of the United 
States. A good many people have tried 
to amend that document, but very few 


have succeeded. Nearly 5,000 amend- 
ments, in fact, have been proposed 
since the Constitution went into effect 
in March of 1789. Only 22 of all the 
changes suggested so far have been 
ratified. Ten of these amendments 
were adopted by the end of 1791. Only 
12 changes have been made in the last 
160 years. 

As a matter of fact, the first 10 
amendments are thought of as a basic 
part of the Constitution. Many peo- 
ple, at the time the original docu- 
ment was written, feared that a strong 
central government might someday 
deprive them of the precious indi- 
vidual liberties they had so recently 
won. Citizens of several states would 
not agree to ratify the Constitution 
until the nation’s leaders promised 
that a Bill of Rights would be added 
to it. 

Most of the first 10 amendments 
are concerned with guaranteeing such 
individual liberties as freedom of reli- 
gion, speech, press, and assembly. As- 
surances of fair court trials and pro- 
tection against unreasonable police 
searches of homes are also in this Bill 
of Rights. 

The 11th amendment, added in 1798, 
prohibits the citizens of one state from 
suing the government of another state. 

Six years later, the 12th amendment 
was adopted. It made some technical 


changes in the method of electing our 
nation’s President and Vice President. 

More than 60 years passed before 
changes were again made in the Con- 
stitution. Then in quick succession 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments 
were adopted. These grew out of the 
Civil War and were designed to pro- 
tect the newly freed Negroes. 

The 13th amendment (1865) abol- 
ished slavery in all parts of the coun- 
try (the Emancipation Proclamation 
had affected only the South) ; the 14th 
(1868) assured rights of citizenship 
to the Negroes; and the 15th (1870) 
made it illegal for states to deny citi- 
zens the right to vote because of race 
or color. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT led the fight 
for ding the C ituti so that 
women could vote 





Then came another lull. No new 
amendments were adopted until 1913. 
The 16th, added in that year, gave the 
federal government the right to col- 
lect income taxes—a right it did not 
have under the original Constitution. 
The 17th, also ratified in 1913, pro- 
vided for the direct election of sena- 
tors. Under the original Constitution, 
members of the House were elected 
directly by the people, but senators 
were chosen by the legislatures of the 
states. 

Then the 18th or “Prohibition” 
amendment was adopted in 1919 to 
prevent the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages in the United 
States. This is the only amendment 
to be repealed. It was made ineffec- 
tive by the 21st amendment, adopted 
in December of 1933. 

Meanwhile, the 19th amendment, 
giving women the right to vote, was 
ratified in 1920. The 20th, proclaimed 
in February of 1933, advanced the 
dates for inaugurating the President 
and for the meeting of Congress. 

The 22nd amendment, recently 
adopted, limits the time that a person 
can serve as President (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSEBVER, March 12) ; and 
already a 23rd change in our basic 
law is being discussed. Representa- 
tive Coudert, Republican of New York, 
has suggested an amendment that 
would permit Congress, by a _ two- 
thirds vote, to force a President to 
resign or call national elections. (See 
page 1 article.) 
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Governmental Systems 








1. Explain how prolonged deadlocks 
between the President and Congress can 
occur under our present governmental 
system. 

2. For what reason did the makers of 
the U. S. Constitution purposely set up 
our government in such a way that these 
deadlocks are possible? 


3. Tell how the parliamentary system 
works in Canada. Name some other 
countries that have very similar arrange- 
ments. 


4. Describe some important differences 
between the French type of government 
and the Canadian type. If our country 
had to choose one of these, which would 
most people in the United States un- 
doubtedly prefer? 


5. Give some of the arguments used by 
those who advocate a parliamentary ar- 
rangement for the United States. 


6. What arguments are presented in 
defense of our present system? 
_7. Deseribe the plan that Representa- 
tive Coudert of New York has proposed. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the United States should adopt the parlia- 
mentary system? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. If you believe that the United States 
should keep its present arrangement, do 
you also feel that it would be wise for 
Britain, Canada, and Australia to adopt 
our system? Explain your position. 


Turkey 


1. Why it is said that Turkey is a 
country of two worlds? 

2. Briefly describe Turkey’s geographi- 
cal characteristics. 


3. What is being done to modernize the 
country’s agriculture? 


4. Who was Kemal Ataturk? 


5. What progress has been made to- 


ward establishing a democracy in Tur- 
key? 


6. Describe the dispute between Rus- 
sia and Turkey in regard to the water- 
way that separates the Black and Medi- 
terranean seas. 


7. Why has Turkey been refused full 
membership in the NATO? 


8. In what ways is Turkey cooperating 
with the western nations? 


Discussion 


What, in your opinion, would be the 
advantages and disadvantages of admit- 
ting Turkey to the NATO? Explain 
ully. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Discuss briefly the situation that has 
arisen in connection with Iran’s rich oil 
fields? 


2. Which nation has done the most 
talking at the United Nations? 


3. What is the main provision of the 
Schuman Plan recently given conditional 
approval by six European nations? 


_ 4. What important questions are be- 
ing asked about the war in Korea? 


5. Give briefly the provisions of three 
Amendments to the U. S. Constitution. 


6. What are Lower California’s main 
resources? 
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